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Mr Motioy Westmacortt, not having anything to say for himself, 
has got somebody to say it for him in a very magnificent quarter ; 
to wit, the back of a play-bill. Having exhausted absurdity in him- 
self, he thinks it a cunning thing to be absurd by proxy. It is the 
opinion of some, however, that the say is still his own, especially as 
there is nothing in it. We have not seen it, but the contents have 


“been reported to us. It is but the same desperate nonsense half 


a dozen times refuted,—the same boy’s cry in the streets, hallooing 
after you when you have given him a shaking, and repeating the 
falsehood for which he was punished. It is a pity Mr Westmacort 
cannot make up his mind to be a little sensible. When a man has 
done a foolish thing, he has two wise things before him, to make 
amends for it, if he can but seethem. The first is, to say no more 
about the matter; the second, to resolve that the experience shall 
do him good. Why cannot Mr Wesrmacorr discern’the common 
sense of abating, at once, the nuisances objected to in his behaviour, 
in preference to running the risk of being himself abated as a nuisance ? 
A little agreement on the part ofa very few persons would settle 
that matter in a shorter time than he seems to imagine; and we are 
surprised, that the reputation he affects of being a knowing fellow» 
does not shew him the policy of getting this piece of saving know- 
ledge as fast as possible. 








INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE LATE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 
(From the Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, just published.) 


Tue contemplation of domestic happiness must always be 
interesting, and yet more especially so when connected with 
princes ;—not from any undue regard for their rank, but from 
asense of its rarity among them. The affections of royal hearts 
are so apt to be thwarted, and they are so generally made the 
victims of policy, that, notwithstanding the many exclusive privileges 
they enjoy, we are pleased to see them, on any occasion, in 
possession of blessings commonly denied them, and yielding to 
sympathies that bind them to their fellow-beings, by ties infinitely 
more honourable than a long line of ancestry. During Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s first visit to Claremont, he found it the seat of 
happiness. His second visit, which was for the purpose of con- 
veying to Prince Leopold the portrait of the young wife, whose loss 
had converted his happiness into mourning, has an interest, which 
is not unmixed with regret, that the feelings of the bereft husband 
should thus be laid bare before the world, Such feelings should be 
sacred; and one cannot but regret that, during the life of the 
Prince, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s last interview with him should have 
been made thus public. In 1817, Sir Thomas Lawrence was com- 
missioned to paint the portrait of the Princess Charlotte, a second 
time, and staid nine days at Claremont for that purpose. The fol- 
lowing passages are extracted from letters to his friends, written 
after his return to town :— 


. A VISIT TO CLAREMONT. 

“It is exceedingly gratifying to see that she (the Princess) 
both loves and respects Prince Leopold, whose conduct, indeed, 
and character, seem justly to deserve these feelings. From the 
report of the gentlemen of the household, he is considerate, 
benevolent, and just, and of very amiable manners. My own 
observation leads me to think that in his behaviour to her 
he is affectionate and attentive, rational and discreet; and in 
the exercise of that judgment which is sometimes brought in oppo- 
sition to some little thoughtlessness, he is so cheerful and slily 

umourous, that it is evident (at least it appears to me so) that 
she is already more in dread of his opinion than of his displeasure. 
Their mode of life is very regular :—they breakfast together alone, 
about eleven: at half-past twelve she came in to visit me, accom- 
panied by Prince Leopold, who stayed great part of the time: about 





three, she would leave the painting-room, to take her airing round 
the grounds in a low phaeton with her ponies, the Prince always 
walking by her side: at five, she would come and sit to me till seven ; 
at six, or before it, he would go out with his gun to shoot either hares 
or rabbits, and return about seven or half-past ; soon after which, 
we went to dinner, the Prince and Princess ing in the drawing- 
room just as it was served up. Soon after the dessert appeared, the 
Prince and Princess retired to the drawing-room, where we soon heard 
the piano-forte accompanying their voices. At his own time, Colonel 
Addenbrooke, the chamberlain, proposed our going in, always, as I 
thought, to disturb them. After coffee the card-table was brought, 
and they sat down to whist, the young couple being always partners, 
the others changing. You know my superiority at whist, and the 
unfairness of my sitting down with unskilful players; I therefore 
did not obey command, and from ignorance of the delicacy of m 
motives, am recommended to study Hoyle before my second visit 
there next week, which must indeed be a very short one. The 
Prince and Princess retire at eleven o'clock.’ ‘ 


A few short weeks after this letter was written, all England was 
lamenting the death of the Princess, with a sincerity equal to the 
great hope it had placed in her. Sir Thomas writing, after that 
event, to his friend, says :— 


‘Charity and justice, high integrity, frankness and humanity, 
were fixed in her character. Her mind seemed to have nothing of 
subtlety or littleness in it, and she had all the courage of her station. 
She once said, “ I am a great coward, but I bluster it out like the 
best of them till the danger is over.” I was told by one of the 
members of the council awaiting her delivery, that Dr Baillie came 
in, and said, in answer to some enquiries, “ She’s doing very well : 
she’ll not die of fear: she puts a good Brunswick face upon the 
matter.” 

‘ She had a surprising quick ear, which I was pleasantly warned 
of: whilst playing whist, which being played for shillings was not 
the most silent game I ever Guat she would suddenly reply to 
something that the Baron or I would be talking of, in the lowest 
tone, at the end of the room, while her companions at the table 
were ignorant of the cause of her observations. * * * * * Her 
manner of addressing Prince Leopold was always as affectionate as 
it was simple :—* My love;’ and his always ‘Charlotte.’ I told you 
that when we went in from dinner, they were generally sitting at the 
piano-forte, often on the same chair. I never heard her play; but 
the music they had been playing was always of the finest kind. 
I was at Claremont on a call of enquiry the Saturday before her 
death. Her last command to me was, that I should bring down the 
picture to give to Prince Leopold upon his birth-day, the sixteenth 
of the next month.’ 

THE SECOND VISIT. 

* I learnt that the Prince was very much overcome by the sight of 
the picture, and the train of recollections that it brought with it. 
Colonel Addenbrooke went in to the Prince, and returned shortly, 
saying, the Prince desires me to say how much obliged to you he 
is for this attention,—that he shall always remember it. He said, 
“ Do you think Sir Thomas Lawrence would wish to see me? If 
he would, I shall be very glad to see him.” I replied that I thought 
you would: so if you like, he will see you whenever you choose 
before your departure. Soon after, I went in to him. As I passed 
through the hall, Dr Short came up to me (he had evidently been, 
and was crying) and thanked me for having painted such a pic- 
ture. “No one is a better judge than I am, sir,” and he turned 
away. 

‘ The Prince was looking extremely pale, but he received me with 
calm firmness, and that low, subdued voice that you know to be 
the effort at composure. He spoke at once about the picture, and 
of its value to him more than all the world besides. From the 
beginning to the close of the interview he was greatly affected, He 
checked his first burst of affection by adverting to the public loss, 
and that of the royal family. ‘ Two generations gone! gone in a 
moment! I have felt for myself, but I have felt for the Prince 
Regent. My Charlotte is gone from this country—it has lost her. 
She was a good, she was an admirable woman. None could know 
my Charlotte as I did. It was my happiness, my duty to know her 
character ; it was my delight.” During a short pause, I spoke of 
the impression it had made on me. “ Yes, she had a clear, fine 
understanding, and very quick ;—she was candid, she was open, 
and not suspecting; but she saw characters at the glance,—she 
read them so true. You saw her; you saw something of us—you 
saw us for some days—you-saw our year! Oh! what happiness,— 





and it was solid,—it could not change, for we knew each other— 
except when I went out to shoot, |we were together always, and we 
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could be together—we did not tire.’ Itried to check this current 
of recollection, which was evidently’ overpowering him (as it was 
me) by a remark on a part of the picture, and then on its likeness 
to the youth of the old King. “ Ah! and my child was like her, 
for one so young, (as if it had really lived in childhood). For one 
so young it was surprisingly like—the nose—it was higher than 
children’s are—the mouth so like her! My grief did not think of 
it, but if I could have had a drawing of it !—She was always think- 
ing of others, not of herself—no one so little selfish—always looking 
out for comfort for others. She had been for hours, for many 
hours, in great pain, she was in that situation where selfishness must 
act, if it exists—when good people will be selfish, because pain 
makes them so—and my Charlotte was not—my grief could not 
make her so! She thought our child was alive; I knew it was not, 
and I could not support her mistake. I left the room for a short 
time. in my absence, they took courage and informed her. When 
she recovered from it, she said, “ Call in Prince Leopold, there is 
none can comfort him but me !”’—‘* My Charlotte, my dear Char- 
lotte!” And now looking at the picture, he said, “ Those beautiful 
hands, that at the last, when she was talking to others, were 
always looking out for mine!” * * * * [asked him if the 
Princess, at the /ast, felt her danger. He said, “ No; my Charlotte 
thought herself very ill, but not in danger. And she was so well 
but an hour and a half after the delivery! And she said I should 
not leave her again,—and I should sleep in that room—and she 
should have in the sofa-bed—and she should have it where she 
liked—she herself would have it fixed. She was strong, and had 
much courage, but once she seemed to fear. You remember she 
was affected when you told her that you could not paint my pic- 
ture just at that time; but she was much more affected when we 
were alone—and I[ told her I should sit when we went to Marlbo- 
rough House, after her confinement, ‘ Then,’ she said, ‘if you are 
to sit when you go to'town, and after my confinement—then I may 
never see the picture.’—My Charlotte felt she never should.” 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


FIENDS MADE USEFUL. 

Michael Scott was chosen to go upon an embassy, to obtain 
from the King of France satisfaction for certain piracies committed 
by his subjects upon those of Scotland. Instead of preparing a 
new equipage and splendid retinue, the ambassador retreated to his 
study, and evoked a fiend, in the shape of a huge black horse, 
mounted upon his back, and forced him to fly through the air 
towards France. As they crossed the sea, the devil insidiously 
asked the rider what it was that the old women of Scotland mut- 
tered at bed-time. A less experienced wizard might have answered, 








that it was the Pater Noster, which would have licensed the devil | 


to precipitate him from his back. But Michael sternly replied, 
‘ What is that to thee? Mount, Diabolus, and fly!’ When he 
arrived at Paris, he tied his horse to the gate of the palace, entered, 
and boldly delivered his message. An ambassador with so little of 
the pomp and circumstance of diplomacy was nut received with 
much respect, and the King was about to return a contemptuous 
efusal to his demand, when Michael besought him to suspend his 
resolution till he had seen his horse stamp three times. The first 
rtamp shook every steeple in Paris, and caused all the bells to ring; 
the second threw down three towers of the palace, and the infernal 
steed had lifted his foot to give the third stamp, when the King 
rather chose to dismiss Michael with the most ample concessions, 
than to stand the probable consequences. * * * * * Michael was 
once much embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was under the 
necessity of finding constant employment. He commanded him to 
build a cauld, or dam-head, across the Tweed at Kelso; it was 
accomplished in one night, nnd still does honour to the infernal 
architect. Michael then ordered that Eildon Hill, which was then 
a uniform cone, should be divided into three. Another night was 
sufficient to part its summit into the three picturesque peaks which 
it now bears. At length the enchanter conquered this indefatigable 
demon, by employing him in the hopeless and endless task of making 
ropes out of sea-sand. 


Lives of the Scottish Worthies, (Quoted from Sir Walter Scott.) 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 
His father, Sir Malcolm Wallace, upon the first publication of 
the orders for all to come in and take their oaths of allegiance to 


the English monarch, had fled from Ellerslie into the mountainous | 


district of the Lennox, accompanied by his eldest son, and it is one 
of the least improbable of the stories which rest on the single au- 
thority of the Minstrel, that he was, not long afterward, slain in an 
encounter with the English at Kyle in Ayrshire. His mother, 
meanwhile, had taken refuge with her father’s relations, and Wal- 
lace, now advancing into manhood, found himself driven from his 
paternal home, an object of suspicion to the government, and 
avoided by those cautious and timid friends who regarded Scotland 
as lost, and preferred the quiet security of servitude to the desperate 
chances of insurrection. Over all this, his mind, pent up in a silent 
restraint, which, for a season, he was compelled to observe, brooded 
and rankled in secret; but an event now took place, which settled 
his destiny, and drove him into open rebellion. It appears that he 
had formed an attachment to a beautiful woman who resided in the 
town of Lanark, and that, in passing through the streets of that 
burgh, well armed, and somewhar richly dressed, he was recog- 


Sn 


nised by a eo English soldiers, who surrounded and 


insulted him. ace, at first, would have prudently got clear 
of their insolence; but a contemptuous stroke which one of them 
made against his sword provoked him to draw, and the culprit was 


by numbers, he escaped with difficulty into the house of his mistress, 
and through it by a back passage, into the neighbouring woods, 
For this ready aid, the unfortunate girl was seized next day, by 
William de Heslope, the English sheriff, and with inhuman cruelty, 
condemned and executed. But Wallace’s revenge, when he heard 
of her unmerited fate, was as rapid as it was stern. That very 
night, he collected thirty faithful and powerful partisans, who, enter. 
ing the town when all were in their beds, reached the sheriff’s lodg. 
ing in silence. It was a room or loft, constructed, like most of the 
buildings of those times, of wood, and communicating with the street 
by a high stair. Up this Wallace rushed at midnight, and beatin 
down the door, presented himself in full armour, and with his sell 
weapon, before the affrighted officer, who asked him whence he 
came or who he was ?—“ I am William Wallace,” he replied, “ whose 
life you sought yesterday, and now thou shalt answer me for my 
poor maiden’s death.” With these words, he seized his naked vic- 
tim by the throat, and passing his sword through his body, cast the 
bleeding wretch down the stair into the street, where he was imme- 
diately slain, He then collected his soldiers, and as the stir and 
tumult arose, drew off through the streets into the woods which 
surrounded the town.— The same. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
SEVENTH CONCERT, MONDAY MAY 23, 1831. 
ACT I. 

Sinfonia in C minor . r . 
Trio, Miss H. Cawse, Mr Hornecasite, and Mr E. 
Taytor, ** Ad Te levavi"” é . . 
Fantasie Caracteristique, pour le piano forte, sur un 
Air Indienne d’Oberon, Mr Hummer . ° 
Revitativo e Quartetto, Miss Invexarity, Miss H. 
Cawse, Mr Horwcastie, and Mr E. Taytor, col 
Coro, ** Alziam gli evviva,” (Euryanthe) . 
Overture, Anacreon 


Spohr. 
Cherubini. 
Hummel. 


C. M. von Weber. 
Cherubini. 





ACT II. 
Sinfonia, No. V ° ‘ ° « Haydn. 
Scena, Miss Inverarity, ** Non mi dir,” (Il Don 
| Giovanni) ‘ ° ° . Mozart. 
| Fantasia, Violin, Mr BLacrove Mayseder. 


Quartet, Miss Inverarity, Miss H. Cawse, Mr 
Horncastie, and Mr E. Taycor, ** Over the dark 
| blue waters” (Oberon) ‘ C. M.10n Weber. 
| Overture, Fidelio ‘ ‘ . - Beethoven. 
Leader, Mr Mort.—Conductor, Sir Georncs Smart. 


7 . 





Tuey who assert that Spor is deficient in melody, would find it 
difficult to maintain their ground with any show of reason, after 
hearing the very beautiful and masterly symphony which opened the 
concert on Monday evening. The same charge, however, was for- 

merly urged against BeetHoveN by a majority of his audiences, till 
| it was found that all the real musicians were unanimous in admiring 
| his genius, and till they themselves began to understand him. And 
so it will be with Sronr. There is not a scientific musician now in 
| London who will speak slightingly of his compositions, either on 
| the score of melody or harmony ; and if professors are not to be 
| judges of their own art, who should? 


A man who has all his life 
| been studying the construction of poetical thought, and the melody 

of verse, is more competent to understand the mind, and appreciate 
| the design of an elaborate poem, than he who is ignorant of the 
| first principles of composition, and who never attempted to con- 

struct a single verse. Music is pronounced to be an affair of pure 

feeling—so is poetry; judgment and design, however, must accom- 
| pany the composer; and feeling, design, and judgment, are to be 

improved by cultivation. The man, therefore, whose sole occupa- 
| tion has been directed into an opposite channel, should feel some 
| visitings of modesty before he presumes to express open contempt 
for a work of thought that is at the same moment receiving the 
unequivocal approbation of professors and men of acknowledged 
enius. 


But the English nation will never perish through modesty. 


g 
I 


3ecause a man busies himself in the economy of an academy of 


music, he does not in consequence become authorised to decide 
| upon the merits of composition ; still less can he be supposed to 
|know much of the matter, whose chief employment has been to 
scour the country for orders of drugs. 


Such persons should be 
satisfied with the reflection that their mental vision is neither natu- 
rally nor artificially strong enough to perceive the merits of so 
elaborate a construction as the oratorio of ‘ The Last Judg- 


ment,’ or of such a symphony as was performed on Monday evening 


laid dead at his feet. A tumult now arose, and almost overpowered ° 
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—particularly at a single hearing. The same people, we feel 
assured, would not, at a single hearing, perceive one tithe of the 
beauties in the ‘ Paradise Lost;’ and they would be completely 
mystified with Cottins’s ode ‘On the Poetical Character’ yet 
these are pretty compositions; though to a dull man, or a rider to 
collect orders, the latter poem might appear wild and nonsensical. 


’ With respect to the oratorio above named, the reader already 
knows our opinion; that opinion has increased and strengthened 
after a dozen hearings of the music: the same feeling of admiration 
has attended each time of hearing the ‘ Azor and Zemira,’ which 
has been three times in public, and unremittingly in private; and 
we venture to predict that the symphony in question will eventually 
be pronounced worthy of any composer—not even excepting of 
Mozart himself. It is interspersed with the most charming melo- 
dies ; with masterly scoring, exquisite passages of imitation for the 
various instruments; these are tossed about the orchestra, taken 
up, repeated, and inverted with excellent ingenuity and effect: the 
whole design is symmetrical, and the last movement contains a fine 
fugue upon an original subject. 


The trio from Cuervusiny, ‘ Ad Te levavi,’ is an old favourite 
with us. It forms one movement in his first mass (in F) for three 
yoices, and in its present adaptation may be found in the first 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Sr. Curnpert.—It is said that the Northumbrian Catholics still 
keep secret the precise spot of the Saint’s sepulture, which is only 
entrusted to three persons at a time: When one dies, the survivors 
associate to them, in his room, a person judged fit to be the deposi- 
tory of so valuable a secret.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Orpers ror Paintinc.—A person one day called upon Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to give him orders about painting his house. 
Lawrence, by no means petulent or offended, replied with a smile, 
that he was not a painter of houses, but only a painter of faces. 
‘ Well,” rejoined the man, ‘ If you are too proud to do the job, 
I'll find plenty of others that will be glad of it ;’—saying which, he 
abruptly left the room, Sir Thomas seeming to enjoy the scene.— 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


A Livety Corpse.—Mr Gallaher, the celebrated ventriloquist, 
lately observed two simple country-looking fellows carrying a coffin 
out to Roundtown. When they got near the bridge at Harold’s 
Cross, they stopped to rest themselves. Mr Gallaher pretended to 
be walking quietly by them, when he threw his voice into the coffin, 
and immediately a loud shriek of agony was heard to issue, fol- 
lowed by cries of ‘Oh! murther! murther! is it into the {canal 
you’re goin’ to throw me? Isn’t it bad enough to Burke me, but 
you must be after drownin’ me too ??—*‘ What in the world is that ?” 
said a person who was passing.—‘ Is that the question you’re 
askin’ ?’ said the voice from the coffin; ‘let me out o’the coffin, 
you scoundrels, and though I am half choaked, I’ll box the two o” 
you—one down and the other come on,’—‘ Oh! good Christians,’ 
cried a poor woman, who was now attracted by the noise, ‘ here’s 
a dead man in the coffin that wants to fight his two murderers.’ A 











number of Nove.uo’s ‘ Motetts for the Offertory.’ It is a charm- 
ing piece of dignified simplicity and sweetness, and gave so much 
pleasure upon the present occasion, both for its own merits and the 
judgment with which it was performed, as to obtain an animated 
encore. 


The subject of Hummet’s fantasia did not appear to us a very 
fertile one for various treatment ; he however did wonders with it ; 
and as for his own playing, we have only to repeat the universal 
opinion, that it is the perfection of skill and neatness, of grace and 
delicacy. 

The quartet from ‘ Euryanthe’ is a pleasing composition, and 
was well executed. The soprano part, which is of a florid character 


in the last movement, was written by the composer for Made- 
moiselle Son rac. 


The ‘ Overture to Anacreon’—an A 1, as the men at Lloyd’s 


would rate it—was played with a fire and brilliancy worthy of its 
own fervid character. 


Haypn’s symphony, which is in the same key as that of Seonr—_ 


C minor, went off delightfully. The solo players, in two or three 
instances during the course of the evening, appeared to be a little 
wavering and nervous. The cause may be attributable to the 


relaxing state of the atmosphere, certainly not to original deficiency 
in themselves. 


Miss Inverarity sang the beautiful scena from Don Giovanni 
very creditably, both as to feeling and execution. She was evidently 
not in complete self-possession, probably from the reflection that her 
audience, generally speaking, were more fastidious judges than the 
ordinary assembly at a theatre. The piece, we observed, was trans- 
posed a note lower, a practice which seldom, perhaps never im- 
proves a fine composition. 


With a little more power and feeling (and these will no doubt 
succeed with years, and study of the most sterling compositions) Mr 
Buacrove will become a finished performer. He has already a 
pure and delicate intonation, with abundant execution. It was evi- 
dent that a party in the room supported him; which he did not 
require, for he is a young man of superior talent. 


The pretty quartett from Oberon was encored, and purely as it 
appeared to us because two or three petulant ones hissed. If the 
demand for repetition were injudicious, the disapprobation was pee- 
vish ; for we have in times past, at the Philharmonic concerts, heard 
compositions of the most flimsy character, and howlings worthy 
only of a menagerie, yet both have been tumultuously applauded. 

The fine overture to Fidelio completed the performance of a most 
choice entertainment. 


« C. 


crowd was immediately collected; the two poor countrymen were 
arrested as resurrectionists, and it was not until the coffin was 
| opened and examined, that they were permitted to proceed with 
| their burden. Just as the crowd was dispersing, a voice from the 
| coffin was heard to exclaim, ‘ Now, boys, after all the trouble I 
| gave you, | hope you won’t forget to bury me dacently.’—Dublin 
| Morning Register. 
| “Compbinc.”—The Morning Herald gives the following amusing 
| account of a “victimizer ” or swindler, who has lately been figuring 
at Brighton:—‘ Brighton has been lately visited by one of those 
impudent swindlers who often carry everything before them at the 
_ watering places by stringing together lies about their condition in 
| life, which ordinary means will often fail in detecting. The adyen- 
| turer alluded to on this occasion exercised his ingenuity so dexter- 
ously, as to fix himself in an extensive and elegant acquaintance 
in the town. He is an Englishman, but represented himself as a 
| Colonel in the Russian service, come here to arrange some family 
| affairs thrown into confusion by the death of an old uncle, who died 
| intestate. He was full of Russian anecdote, and boasted of an inti- 
| macy with the Duke of Devonshire, whom he described as a d———d 
| liberal good fellow, to whom the British Government were under 
great obligations for the early information he was in the habit of 
_ communicating on Russian affairs, facilities being afforded to him 
by his intimacy with Count Diebitsch. Nobody doubted the vera- 
city of the Colonel, until he thought proper to give a finishing stroke 
to his importance, by the introduction of a Polish Princess, and 
then his fortunes suddenly gave way, and his elegant associates 
_ found they were the dupes of a regular “ victimizer.” As he pro- 
| gressed in the good opinion of those whose circle he graced, he at 
| one time threw a party of reformers into Samet by telling them 
that his friend Lord John Russell, with whom he had dined that 
day at Lord Egremont’s, had assured him confidentially that the 
Bill would be mulled in the Lords,—an intimation with which he 
| was not a little pleased, as, although he loved a little reform, to pre- 
| vent the bawling of the multitude, he did not like to see prope ty, 
| which ought to be as sacred as the grave, divided amongst mislead 
and vulgar robbers, After having excited consternation of this kind, 
| he joined a whist party, and astonished them in another way. In 
the management of the cards consisted his peculiar excellence. He 
had a most graceful way of shuffling, which he called combing, and 
he won with so kind and obliging an air, that even those who were 
losing took pleasure in seeing him “comb.” When engaged in this 
recreation, as he called it, he never spoke a word ; and when asked 
the reason in private, said, ‘ No, no, I never speak when I play ; 
I speak a little when I comb, but I never speak when I play ; I then 
Me the cards speak for themselves.” After whist it was usual 
for him to propose a new round game called “ fright,” in which he 
had extraordinary luck, for he invariably struck terror into his anta- 
_gonists, and never left them till he combed them into mere appari- 
tions. At last the Polish Princess made her appearance at Brigh- 
ton, and put up at one of the most fashionable hotels, when she 
assumed a title hard enough to cause a locked-jaw in pronouncing ; 
but she was not there long when she was recognised as an obliging 
acquaintance from the romantic neighbourhood of Hull. Her Serene 
Highness’s bill was soon made out, and she departed in the Red 
Rover coach, for town, This led to an inquiry, by which the Colo- 
nel was at once found to be a London “ victimizer,” and to have 
been formerly a locksmith in the neighbourhood of Smithtield. He 
bolted from Brighton, after having obtained, amongst other va'ua- 
ble things, a splendid set of teeth and gold palate for his Princess, 
who had unfortunately occasion for such articles, in consequence 
of an intense cold caught in her native country in her alarm at the 
aggression of the Russian troops.” 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kinc’s TazatTRre.—Tancredi—Kenilworth. 
Davury-Lanzg.—V: The Jenkinses—Timour the T: 
Covent-Gak DEN.— —— Ducasperte Thy’ ae a Heal. 


THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


(By Mr — - 
neerwell, 








Teazle, Miss Mrs Faucit. 
Mrs Candour, ‘ Maria, Miss Fancit. Maid, Mrs Webster. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Farren. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Dowton. 
J , MrMacready. Charles S , Mr Wallack. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr Harley. Crabtree, Mr W. Bennett. 
areless, Mr Y: Rowley, Mr Younge. 
Moses, Mr W: 3 alls. Snake, Mr Thompson. 


» Mr n. 
First Gentleman, Mr East. 


In the course of the Evening, Lindpaintner’s Overture to ‘ie Ceeneet Mozart's 
Overture to «Cool Fan Futth? oed ’ and H. R. Bishop's Overture to ‘ Cortez.’ 
After which, the Exhibition of the New and Splendid DIORAMA, designed and 
painted by Mr STANFIELD. 
To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 


Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Coo 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermedéin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard. 
Octar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 


> Sanballat, Mr Bartlett. 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T. Price, East, &c. 
Georgian Cavalry—Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 


To-morrow, The Legion of Honour; The Diorama; and Timour the Tartar. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédéé, and G. Stansbury. 
Part 1. at eo before Toulon. 1793. 








Miss Taylor. 
Sumo, i Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Doppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
itizen Gasparin, Mr our. General Lapoype, Mr Com ‘ 
Ra... Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. ul , Mr G. Bennett. 


Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 
Part “on - of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs , Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr . Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, Mr G. S Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. eadows. 


Penson. Cabri, Mr M 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
M Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 


General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury. General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. G 1 Macdonald, Mr Wells. 





Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 

Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Habert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
oem. , Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 

t Loubers, Mr Parry. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Gegenns Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans, 
William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1314. 
Mr W; Vw iieen-Seneeal Coens Bertrand, 38 Egerton. 
Na r Warde. e' ‘ount r 
sue Segoe Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
ae General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr ae. 
General Schouwalow, r King. Colonel Sir Neil Cam Mr Lyon. 
General Kohler, Mr Stephens. —— co Sela i Hopkins 
Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams, bers, Mr Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Be Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff, 
Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1818 and 1821. 
Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne, 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female wag med Miss Vials. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. Ge neral Gourgand, -~ Willis. 
Ca Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr rooks. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


To which will be added, a Farce, called 
5 IRISH TUTOR. 
Rosa, Miss Lawrence. Mery, Mrs J. Hughes. Terry O’Rourke, Mr Power, 
Mr Tillwell, Mr Evans. heties, Mr 3 Mr Baker. Dr Flail, Mr Blanchard. 


To-morrow, Napoleon Buonaparte, and and Hide and Seek. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME, 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 


COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part 1.—In which he will introduce the following Songs : — 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Paar Il.—‘The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic ga 


After which, a New Monopoly Entertainment, in One Act 
YATES IN ITALY ; OR, THE HANDSOME BA\ BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters 
Madame Pompe Lord Phidias Crackstone; S Tommaso y ; 
Signora C a; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon; 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par 
MouteEre’s celebrated Play of 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 
(Avec les du Théftre Francais.) 
Madame Jourdain, Mme. Baudin. La Marquise, Mlle. Eliza. Lucille, Mlle. Florval. 
poy Mile. St. Ange. M. Jourdain, M. Laporte. Dorante, M. Alfred. 
Cléonte, M. Guenée. Corvielle, M.Gamard. Le Maitre de a, M. Paulin. 
Le Maitre d’Armes, M. oc Le Maitre de Danse, M. Préval. 
Le Maitre de hay. 5 fogs 1 Le Mattre Tailleur, M. Arnaud. 
Un Valet, Granville. 


In the course of the Evening, Madame Pasta will sing a Favorite Air. 
Suivi de 
LOUISE: OU, LA REPARATION. 


Vaudeville en Deux Actes, de MM. Sorispe et MELESVILLE. 
Louise, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Madame Barneck, Mme. Préval. 
M. de Malzen, M. Alfred. Sadler, M. Paulin. §Salsbach, M. Laporte. 
Fritz, M. Guenée. 


On Finira par 


LE BAL CHAMPETRE : 
Vaudeville de MM. Scrise et Durin. 
Madame Durfort, Mile.Jamain. Josephine, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Angelina, Mile. Florval. Amanda, — Gamard. _Toinette, Mile. Corra. 
Annette, Mlle. Eliza. M. Pastourelle, M. Guenée. 
M. Belle Jambe, M. Laporte. Poussif, M. Préval. M. Durfort, M. Cloup. 
At tho End of which, a Quadrille, by Mlle. Taglioni, Mesdames Clara, 

Kaniel, and Zoe Beaupré, MM., Lefevre, Emile, Pelissie, and 


SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 


NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
French.—Josephine, Miss M. C. Peole. Therese, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. k, Mrs C, Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Bum! » Miss Rumens. 





Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. ertrand, MrC.Hill. Ney, Mr Ede. 
Marmont, Mr Almar. Lauriston, Mr Lee. Prince of Benevento, Mr Young. 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Captain Boncour, Mr Ransford. 


Sergeant Dupont, Mr D. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, MrT. Hill. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, MrAsbury. Chief Deputy, Mr Tully. 
u de Vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F. Carbery 
Sergeant André, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. juillaume, "Mir Hobbs. 
Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C. Pitt. 
Russians. ieee Mr Ransford. Rimski, Mr Williams. Soldiers, Peasants, &c. 
lish.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir fie n Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcombe, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 
In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 


After which a New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND ! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
[By MrTuompson.] 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. _Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
’ Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, MrC.Hill. Father a Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Honner. Patrick, Mr T. Hil 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 


The Music composed by Mr Harrowa 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. "Redon, Miss Ayres. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Albert, Mr Keppell. Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Pescara, Mr Marshall. Foscari, Mr Munroe. Alberto, Mr Davis. 
Julio, Mr Willing. Gerald, Master Smith. Pietro, Mr Young. 
High Priest, Mr Jones. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. | Nixonomed, Mr Spencer, 


After which, the Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 


7 DELUSIONS 
Hen Mowbray, bya Young Lady. Mary, Miss Wells. 
Mrs Jenkins, MrsGarrick. {Frank, Mr Marshall. -~— inten, Mr Green 


To conclude with a New Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Taken from Sir W. Scort’s celebrated Sto: 
Lady Ashton, Miss Wells. Lucy Ashton, Mrs Evans. Marion, Miss Ayres. 
2 a ee eee, Garrick. Edgar, Mr Keppell. 
ayston w, Mr Forrester. Captain Crai It, 
And Caleb 2 soln g Mr Saleen de Marshall 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Cosurc Tueatre.—The Shepherd of Derwent Vale 
—Martha Willis, the Maid Servant—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 

Cooke’s Eguesrrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Dragon of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean 
Feats—True British Sailor—Burmese Stud— 
Quang Ceelis—The Magician—Unlucky Valet. 

Roya Pavition Tueatre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 


Royat PanarmMonion Tueatre. — Irresistibles. — 





Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 


Jealousy! or the Secret Door—Timour the 
artar 
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